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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“*BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 














COUSIN FRANK’S REMONSTRANCE. 


TOO SOON. 
CHAPTER XLVII.—FRANK’S MESSAGE. 


Ursvta sat in the drawing-room awaiting Frank’s 
arrival. During their walk Phobe told her of his 
wish to speak to her as soon as he reached the par- 
sonage, and Phosbe had felt surprised and a little 
inquisitive at the effect of her tidings, Ursula changed 
colour so rapidly. 

And Ursula was moved by them. It seemed to 
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her excitable mind that this was an answer to her 
doubts. Frank was the bearer of a message from 
her husband, and that message should decide her 
conduct. The evening had seemed very long and 
tedious, and at night she could not sleep. What 
might not be the result of to-morrow ? 

And now the morrow had come. Frank was ex- 
pected by an early train, but Ursula grew sick with 
suspense. 

She tried to read, but it was impossible. There 
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was a large fire in the grate, but though she crouched 
over it, the warmth did not reach her. She dared 
not think. During her troubled night her fears had 
grown into such distortion that she couldinot risk 
the danger of rousing them again. 

At last. there is the click of the gate. The bow 
windows of the drawing-room look to the side and 
back of the house; but Ursula’s ears are very quick 
this morning, and she hears the crunch of quick steps 
on the gravel ; a wild hope, which came in the night 
and was then scornfully rejected, revives. 

Frank may not come alone. Michael may be even 
now at the door with him, and at the thought she 
turns faint and giddy, and clings to the arm of the 
chair on which she sits. 

There is a little delay, and Ursula cannot bear the 
suspense. The door opens at last; it is only Frank, 
but he looks serious and constrained. 

Ursula started up, and went to him eagerly. 

‘‘Frank, what is the matter ? is it anything about 
my father? is he ill?” 

“No”—but still Frankdid.not smile. It seemed to 
Ursula as if he were scarcely glad to see her: “I 
have a message from him; but won’t you sit down?” 

He moved on, and sat'down near the fire. 

His manner irritated her. She did not understand 
how much of his constraint arose from nervousness 
as to how she might take his tidings. 

‘No, I don’t want to sit,;.thank you; you have 
something unpleasant to: say;, Frank, so you had 
better say it at once.” 

Frank hesitated, and looked’ straight into the fire. 

‘“‘ Your father sent for me; andiasked meif I would 
take a message to you.. He says.it‘is useless.for him 
to write. He has seen: Mr: Helder’’— Ursula stiffened 
as she stood beside the table;-she: pressed’ herfingers 
into the wood as if she» wished! to: hurt: them; she 
looked haughtily at: Frank, and she saw a flush rise 
on his face—‘‘ and?’—he: hesitated a littl—‘‘ Mr. 
Helder says, too, he: cannot: write and urge you to 
return.” 

“Why?” She hadlcome forward, and she pressed 
her fingers on Frank’s shoulder with a vehemence 
which startled him. 


‘Your father did not: give amy reason;.he asked! |’ 
my opinion. Ursula, Inever-saw my uncle so troubled: 


and unlike himself—forgive me for speaking about 
this, but I am afraidiyow are acting unwisely.”’ 

‘‘My father asked for your opinion abeut me, 
Frank! Well, I mustsay—” She:stopped lere ; her 
pride and her bitter disappointment were having a 
fierce struggle, but she was determined tliat: Frank 
should not learn anything: from her.. ‘‘ Why may I 
not stay here? I thought-yon: were so anxious that 
I should be with Phoebe.” 

Frank hesitated. He longed to say that he had not 
then heard of the estrangement between Ursula and 
her husband; but when he looked up at his cousin, 
and saw the indignant light in her eyes, he thought 
he had best keep silence. 

He tried a more cheerful manner. 

“Well, yes. I am so glad you have had this 
time together; I knew how fond Phebe would be of 
you; but, my dear Ursula, we can none of us be so 
selfish as to keep you away from home. Uncle 
wants me to take you back to-morrow.” 

Ursula clasped her hands tightly, she could hardly 
keep in her impatience. 

“T don’t understand you at all. Does my father 
wish me to go home to Vine Cottage to-morrow ? ” 





She had moved so as to face Frank, and she fixed 
her eyes on his face as if she would compel him to 
speak the truth. 

‘‘No; now, Ursula, listen. I shall offend you, 
but I must tell you the truth. If you saw me 
flinging away my happiness, I know you would try 
to save me, and I must do thesame. Stop”—she 
turned away, but he stretched out his hand and 
took firm possession of hers—‘‘I don’t enter into 
the question at all; but my uncle wishes you to go 
back to your own home at once, and surely you 
ought to obey your father, Ursula.” 

She tried to free her hand, but she made no 
answer. ‘The scorn in her face vexed him. 

‘‘ How wilful you are!” He spoke very gravely. 
‘“What right has a wife to stay away from home 
against her husband’s wish ?”’ 

“Were you told to say that my husband wishes 
for my return ?” 

The eagerness in her voice puzzled Frank, but he 
thought she was still angry. 

‘No; your father said, ‘Tell Ursula if she is wise 
she will go home to-morrow ; if she delays I cannot 
answer for the:consequences; and—’ ” 

“Thank you, that will do, I have heard quito 
enough. I shall go to town to-day; I shall not wait 
till to-morrow; and I prefer to go alone. I believe 
I have: been here too long’—a remembrance of 
Mrs. Iucas’s words stung her afresh. ‘‘ Now go to 
Phoebe;, Frank; I am not angry with you, but [ 
mayras well tell you that you have done much more 
harm than good.” 

She swepti out of the room, and Frank stood 
bewilderedi;;he tried to recall the conversation, 
especially any part of it which could account: for 
Ursula’s- vehemence. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘T am glad I am not Michael 
Helden. My uncle smoothed things over and said 
Helier’s: patience: would be worn out if Ursula 
stayed away any longer; but I feel almost sure 
there has been.a quarrel, and this naughty girl does 
not choose: to: go: ome:;: of course, if she will go to 
London to-day [D must go with her; but 1 am 
thankfaliT am not Michael Helder.” 


CHAPTER. XLVIII.—AGAIN AT VINE COTTAGE. 


‘«Te you will put me in a cab, Frank, I will not give 
you.any more:trouble.”’ 

Ursula had Been silent during the journey to 
London. Frank Had: insisted on returning with 
her, so she had consented to remain at River until 
next. morning. To Mrs. Lucas.she said that she was 
wanted! at home, and neither the widow nor her 
daugliter ventured to ask-any further explanation. 

rsula was glad to get away from Mrs. Lucas— 
that talk still clung to her memory tenaciously ; but 
she kissed Phoebe warmly at parting, and could 
hardly keep from crying. 

Her cousin placed her in a cab, but he still lin- 
gered. 

‘“‘T don’t like letting you go alone, Ursula.” 

“T like it best.” Till now she had kept a cold, 
offended manner with her cousin. ‘‘ Good-bye, Frank, 
and thank you. I have been very ungrateful to you, 


for you have always been kind — always.” She 
raised her hand to check his denial, and tears 
gathered in her eyes. ‘‘I want to tell you how glad 
I am about your happiness; you will be so happy, 
Frank, with such a wife as Phoebe; and it was not 
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all from self-will that I wanted to come to town by 

myself, though you and Mrs. Lucas thought it was. 

IT did not want to take you away from Phebe, she 

loves you so dearly. Now, good-by. Tell the man, 
lease, to drive to Vine Cottage.” 

Frank looked wistful, but he did not remonstrate. 
The sudden change in Ursula’s manner, and her 
warm praise of Phoebe, had made him more inclined 
to take her part. 

‘“‘ Poor child! that engagement was much too short, 
and she should have married a man of her own age. 
Helder is too old to make allowance for her. 
Fellows get crotchety after thirty.” 

Ursula had written to announce her return, but she 
had timed it so that her father might not be at home. 

A strange maid opened the door; Ursula was glad 
of this, but she dreaded the first sight of the familiar 
sitting-room. 

“JT will go up-stairs, please,’ she said. She was 
going up to the second-floor, but the maid threw open 
the door of the room behind the drawing-room. Aunt 
Sophy had always slept here, and Ursula shrank 
back. 

“Am I to sleep here?” 

“Yes, please, ma’am; the other room has not been 
got ready.” 

The maid wentaway. Itseemed to Ursula as if in 
another moment the door would open and she should 
see her aunt’s sweet, timid face. 

She sat down in Aunt Sophy’s easy-chair and gave 
way fo a fit of bitter crying, not a few tears shed 
hastily and wiped away. She had been striving 
against emotion for days past, and now it came in a 
storm of heartbroken sorrow. This did her good. 
Eyer since her scene with Frank yesterday she had 
been hardening her heart so as to keep up a dignified 
composure before Mrs. Lucas. 

“Oh, Aunt Sophy, I wish I had gone on living 
quietly with you; I wish I had never been married.” 

Sounds on the stairs warned her that her boxes 
were being brought up. She dried her eyes. She 
should have to face Jane, who had been ‘left to take 
care of the house while her father stayed in Italy. 

Ursula blushed painfully. 

“It must be done sooner or later,” she thought. 
“Of course Jane will think I am separated from my 
husband.” In Italy this idea had not troubled her, 
here in London it seemed to take a tangible shape. 

Jane had evidently been told her young mistress 
was still an invalid. She curtseyed and asked how 
she was, and suggested that Mrs. Helder should lie 
down till dinner-time. 

Ursula said she was tired and her head ached. 
She felt that she could not trust herself to speak. 

Long before she expected, she heard her father’s 
knock. She hurried over her dressing, and went 
down-stairs. But when she opened the door of the 
sitting-room, the sight of her father, standing just 
as she had so often seen him stand in the midst of 
the well-known room, with the old familiar sur- 
roundings, touched her more keenly than she could 
bear. She had meant to meet him very quietly ; not 
to give, by word or look, an opportunity for any 
scene or explanation. And now she stood still one 
instant, the next she had gone up to her father, had 
clasped both arms round his neck, and was sobbing 
on his shoulder. 

‘““Why, my dear—why, Ursula—there, there, you 
are tired.”” Mr. Williams spoke very tenderly, and 
he put her in his own easy-chair. 
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Ursula could not speak. The flood of memories 
had completely overpowered her, and her father’s 
unexpected gentleness seemed to remove all need for 
the restraint she had been keeping up so long. She 
sat crying till her father got alarmed. He went to 
the sideboard, poured her out some wine, and told 
her to drink it, just as if she had been a child. 

‘‘T will be back presently,”’ he said. 

Ursula tried to quiet herself, but it was not easy. 
The new maid came in to lay the cloth, and this 
helped her struggle for composure. 

Meantime Mr. Williams was as much troubled as 
his daughter was. 

‘‘T really don’t know what to do,” he was saying, 
while he washed his hands. ‘‘I cannot make Helder 
out. When I said that I expected Ursula to-day he 
looked vexed. I suppose that may have been because 
she comes to me instead of going tohim. He puzzles 
me. IfI felt sure he wished for her return I would 
urge her to go back, but this is the second time that 
he has said Ursula must be left to herself—on no 
account is she to be persuaded to go to him. I 
suppose he knows best, but I think it would be 
better for all parties if he were to come here this 
evening and fetch her home.” 

He went down-stairs to dinner. Ursula was quiet 
and grave, but her father saw that she exerted her- 
self to amuse him. He noticed, too, when a ring 
came at the bell how suddenly she started and 
flushed. Yes, Mr. Williams was right; if Michael 
Helder had come that evening to Vine Cottage all 
this trouble would have been ended. 

But next morning she rose up different. The 
sudden emotion which had so softened her, no longer 
exercised the same mastery, as her eyes became 
accustomed to familiar objects. 

‘¢ A man should always seek a woman,” she said; 
‘even supposing we have both been equally wrong, 
and I deny that I was wrong at all till Michael’s 
silence provoked me, still he ought to come to me at 
once.” 

She was sitting opposite her father at the break- 
fast-table. 

‘“‘ Does Michael know I am in London ?”’ 

Her father was surprised. He fancied that she 
would have shrunk from speaking of her husband. 

‘¢ Yes.” 

Ursula sat with straining eyes. She could not 
believe that her husband had not sent her any 
message. 

“‘T may as well tell you, for it is no secret that he 
will have to start in a week or so on a mission to 
Russia ; he will be away a year, most likely.” 

‘‘He did not ask you to tell me this?” 

‘‘No; he did not send you any message at all.” 

Ursula pushed away her plate—she could not 
swallow. 

It was a relief when her father went away, and 
she could think in peace. 

How could Michael treat her in this way—how 
could he be so very cruel ? 

‘‘T was happy enough here till he came and took 
me away; he has spoiled my life.” She said this 
passionately, and then she checked herself. 

The day wore on slowly. For the first time since 
her aunt’s death, Ursula seemed to be shut up alone 
with her thoughts. That night at Dover beside the 
moaning sea she had got a clearer notion of herself 
than had ever before come to her; but Frank’s 
visit, and the indignation aroused by Michael’s 
x2 
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letter to her father, had hardened her again into a 
belief in her husband’s utter indifference. She stayed 
indoors; she so shrank from the idea of meeting any 
former acquaintance, but the confinement was intole- 
rable. 

The garden was full of memories of Michael. In 
the brief time of her engagement they had always 
sat together on the bench beneath the ash-tree. 
Long before she left them, the rooms at Vine Cottage 
had grown distasteful on account of their monotony, 
and after a restless survey had shown her that there 
was no change in the arrangement, she sat down 
listlessly, unable to shake off the thoughts which 
were so intolerable. 

She tried to look back—to see herself again the 
wild, saucy girl, who had always, even when she was 
most tiresome, felt conscious of her power to provoke 
laughter—and it seemed impossible that she could so 
soon have grown into her present dulness. 

‘‘And yet I was never merry—not sunshiny like 
Phoebe Lucas, I mean. She never seems to have a 
care or a worry, and yet—” She paused. Frank had 
told her of Mrs. Lucas’s troubles, and how very 
slender her income now was. ‘‘ No; a fortnight ago 


I should have said that Phoebe is cold or indifferent, | 


but I can’t say that now.” As Phosbe’s character 
claimed her respect, her own faults deepened in com- 
parison, and this was irksome. ‘I suppose”—a 
new reason suggested itself—‘‘ she has so many 
other people to think of that she has no time to 
worry about herself. Does she never think about 
herself, I wonder? she is always talking of Frank 
or her mother or some of the cottage people.” 

A slight feeling of uneasiness came. ‘‘ What do 
I think about?” 

There was a novelty in the question that made it 
impressive. What was the chief subject of her 
thoughts? ‘Till she knew Michael her life had been 
spent in dreams of the future ; then for a time Michael 
had occupied every moment ; then after her marriage 
there had been no thinking-time, she had been 
always with Michael. She paused again here. 
That happy time seemed far off now, and what since 
then ?—hardly one pleasant remembrance. ‘ What 
do I think about now?” Again her conscience was 
uneasy, and she felt disquieted. 

‘Well, if I do think much about myself and my 
troubles now, I cannot help it; no one helps me or 
sympathises with me; besides, I cannot seek 
sympathy, I cannot speak against my husband how- 
ever unkindly he treats me. Oh! how miserable I 
am! Why did he marry me if he meant to cast me 
off like this?” 

She did not cry, she was too full of feverish 
suspense. She had been looking at her watch 
constantly for the last hour, and the time had 
arrived when Michael might reach Brompton after 
leaving the Museum. Her father had said he should 
be detained, so she should be alone for hours yet. 

She went to the window and placed herself so that 
she could see without being seen. Every cab that 
passed, every tall figure she saw approaching, made 
her heart beat quicker; but the hours passed by 
till evening grew into night; the anticipation that at 
one time had grown into a certainty faded, and left 
her heart with a chill of fear that it had not felt 
before. Ursula had resolved that her husband should 
seek her, and till now she had not realised how 
complete had been her trust that all would be as she 
willed it to be. 





CHAPTER XLIX.—URSULA’S DESK. 


Mr. Wittrams had been right when he said Michael 
Helder seemed to think he was to blame about 
his daughter. 

Mr. Helder thought it scarcely possible that 
Ursula would propose to return to Vine Cottage 
unless her father had encouraged her to do it. 

A week has gone by since his talk with Mr. 
Williams. Michael has had more than one oppor- 
tunity of seeing him again, but he has purposely 
avoided a meeting. 

His departure for St. Petersburg is fixed for the 
day after to-morrow, and he sits now alone in the 
cosey sitting-room in St. John Street. His writing- 
desk is on the table, but he has closed it, his writing 
is over for this evening. He looks very worn and 
sad. He takes a letter once more from its envelope, 
reads it through, then replaces it, and fastens the 
seal. 

He sighs, and his look of sadness deepens. 

‘Poor child, I do not think there is anything in 
it to vex her; she will at least see how completely 
she occupies my thoughts. I have not made any pro- 
fession of affection. Little as I understand Ursula” 
—a look of bitterness crosses his face—‘‘I thought 
I did once, and I have been punished for my con- 
ceit—but even from the little I know, I am sure she 
is generous, and although she is so indifferent she 
might be moved by gratitude or pity to come back to 
me if I made an appeal to her feelings.”” He pauses; 
in this pain of thought it seems as if it might have 
been better to bring her home at all risks. ‘‘ No, it 
is best as it is; if she loved me she would have made 
some effort this week—she would have written. 
Ursula does not love me, and I could not go on 
loving unless I was loved again—far better to go 
away with the remembrance I have of her than to 
have all my worst fears stamped into reality.” 

He puts his left hand over his eyes; he is ashamed 
of his own weakness—ashamed to own to himself 
the bitter disappointment this week had brought. 

“‘T was a fool not to believe Rachel,” he says, 
sternly ; but still he had disbelieved. 

He had been deeply wounded to learn from Miss 
Fraser that his wife avoided even the mention of his 
name. Till then he had tried to believe that Ursula 
was too feeble to write, and he had longed to go to 
her; but though he saw that Rachel had softened 
towards Ursula, he saw also that she believed his 
wife to be completely estranged from him, and his 
pride told him to keep aloof. 

It was not only pride. Memory is very fertile 
where there is any wound to the affections, and 
Michael Helder remembered how soon Ursula had 
grown cold and reserved. 

‘‘No doubt she was too young,” he says; ‘‘she 
married too soon—before she understood her own 
feelings, and after novelty had worn off she was 
unhappy, and she took the first opportunity of escape. 
Well, I have tried to make her happy her own way. 
I shall not let her receive this ”—he lays his hand on 
the letter—‘“ till I am on my way, this will put me 
out of the reach of temptation. I am not acting om 
any mere sentiment. She has given too unmis- 
takable proof that she dislikes me. I could not let 
her sacrifice herself to me from any exalted notion of 
self-devotion, which certainly could never satisfy me.” 

Once more he takes up a pen, and addresses the 
letter to his wife. 
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‘¢ There—it is over, and I am glad ; my arm aches 
terribly to-night. Now I will try to think only of 
my journey. I shall be glad when I am fairly off.” 

He smiles. In his heart he thinks Ursula will 
ye sorry when she has read his letter. In it he has 
abstained from all reproach. He simply says that 
he has been appointed suddenly on a mission to St. 
Petersburg, which will probably be useful to him 
in many ways. He may be away a year or longer, 
in the meantime he has arranged everything for her. 
She can live either in St. John Street, or at Vine 
Cottage. ‘‘ We shall both have time to think,” the 
letter ends, ‘‘ and if when the time comes for my 
return you still have the same feelings towards me, 
then we will come to some permanent arrangement 
which will leave you free, and yet remove as far as 

ossible all scandal and annoyance. It will not be 
difficult for me to procure a permanent continental 
ost.” 
. He looks pale and exhausted, it has been so 
difficult to restrain all expression of feeling; for 
though he pities Ursula, he is chafed and angry. 
It is not only because he believes she would sacri- 
fice herself to him that he has kept silence as to his 
love for her. It seems to him that a husband who 
can sue to a wife when she has behaved as Ursula 
has behaved, would lose all self-respect, and also all 
dignity in the eyes of his wife. He still loves Ursula 
very dearly, but he despises himself for his love. 

“Tt was founded on a mistake: I believed in her 
eyes,” he says, “and took the rest on trust.” 
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He said he would think only of his journey, but 
his mind is too full of Ursula for more than a pass- 
ing interruption. 

‘‘T must lock up all that belongs to her and send 
her the key.” 

He feels a sort of hungry eagerness to do this him- 
self instead of trusting the duty to Miss Fraser, and 
the next minute he is scornful at his own weakness. 

‘“‘T believe I am still fool enough to think Ursula 
would care which of us did it.” 

He looks round the room. On the other side of 
the fireplace is a dwarf bookcase which he had had 
made on purpose to hold Ursula’s favourite authors ; 
in front of this is a high-backed cane chair of 
carved ebony, and on the small black table in front 
of this is Ursula’s writing-desk. 

He takes the books from the shelves and places 
them on his own table, then he lifts up the writing- 
desk. Itis open. An involuntary rebuke comes to 
his lips :— 

‘Careless child!’’ and then he checks himself, he 
knows Ursula had a trick of keeping the key inside 
her desk. He lifts up the lid; a flush rises in his 
cheek, it seems as if he is prying into her secrets. 
Several loose sheets of manuscript flutter out and 
on to the floor. As he picks these up and holds 
them in his hand, he sees almost without looking 
that they are verses. He hesitates a moment, and 
then he smiles,— 

‘“¢ After all, I am her husband.” He sits down and 
begins to read the verses. 





GEORGE HERBERT: HIS POETRY 


PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED. 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER B, GROSART, ST. GEORGE'S, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE, 


I, SIX HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED POEMS, 





BEMERTON CHURCH. 


T= place of George Herbert among the sacred | “‘ greatest ;” nor indeed would we even put him on a 
poets of England may be safely pronounced as 

secure as that of the greatest of his contemporaries. 

By this we do not at all mean to claim for him such 

quality or quantity of genius as belongs to these 


level with Henry Vaughan the Gilurist, or Richard 
Crashaw. But we do mean that his fame is as true 
and catholic, and covetable and imperishable, as that 
of any. We could as soon conceive of the skylark’s 
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singing dying out of our love, or the daisy of the 
‘‘ grene grasse”’ ceasing to be ‘a thing of beauty,” 
as of the verse-Temple built fully two centuries and a 
half ago being now suffered to go to ruin or to take 
stain. Myriads treasure in their heart of hearts the 
poems of George Herbert who know little and do not 
care to know more of the mighty sons of song; while 
even such an one as Coleridge (pater) bowed his 
broad forehead in supremest homage before him. 
From 1633 there never has been a time wherein his 
poems have been (in technical phrase) out of print. 
So that from generation to generation the saintly 
‘priest’ of Bemerton has been carrying on a meek, 
soft, blessed ministry ; while the power of his holy 
and beautiful life, as told by dear old Isaac Walton, 
is as quick to-day as at the first. I return on two 
words here—Priest, and Bemerton. ‘ Priest,’”’ not at 
all sacerdotally, or as in the least impinging on the 
prerogatives of the One High Priest, did our worthy 
so call himself, but simply as designating his conse- 
crate and ministering office, as a servant of The 
Master. ‘‘Bemerton,’”’ from whence has gone forth 
influences more hallowedly potential than from any 
Cathedral, through earlier George Herbert and later 
John Norris, is one of the most nest-like little 
churches in all England. 

All lovers of our elder literature will share our per- 
sonal joy in the discovery and recovery of certain Mss. 
of this ‘‘sweet singer,’ containing very important 
hitherto unpublished poems, and also much of ‘The 
Temple” in manuscript, as read and corrected by the 
author, and giving various readings of the most notice- 
able kind—these being part of the present Writer’s 
materials for a new and really worthy edition and 
reproduction in integrity of Herbert’s complete 
poetry.* En passant, we use the words ‘ reproduc- 
tion in integrity” advisedly ; for notwithstanding the 
well-nigh innumerable and in various cases typogra- 
phically beautiful editions hitherto, the text has been 
tampered with sorrowfully and obscurities of allusion 
and thought left unelucidated. Modernisation of 
orthography and kindred improvements by (literary) 
Gilbert Scotts, make us think of the abounding 
restorations of our grand cathedrals—not to be looked 
on without wet eyes. 

The volume whence we draw the sequel: of these 
Papers, is one of the many priceless things. gifted to 
the Williams’ Library, formerly of Red Cross Street, 
now of Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W:C. It bears 


on the front fly-leaf to have been presented by Dr. | 


Mapletoft to Rev. John Jones (of Sheephall, Herts), 
and Mr. Jones has this note (in pencil) : ‘‘'his book 
came originally from the family of Little Gidding, 
and was probably bound there. Q. whether this be 
not the manuscript copy that was sent by Mr. Herbert 
a little before his death to Mr. Nic. Farrer. ‘See Mr. 
Herbert’s Life.”+ Again, on verso of page 101,:is the 





* The new edition will be embraced in two volumes,and form part of 
our fuller Worthies’ Library, a privately printed and (in the number of 
copies) strictly limited collection which already includes the works of 
(among others}Dr. Washbourne, Phineas and Giles Fletcher, Sir John 
Beaumont, Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, Henry Vaughan, Sir John Davies, 
Andrew Marvell, Dr. John Donne, Richard Crashaw, Robert Southwell, 
Sir Philip Sydney, etc., etc.—all with new memoirs and additions from 
manuscripts and early texts. 

+ So in the Third Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Mannu- 
scripts, 1872, p. 368. The inscription is as follows: ‘“‘ Don. Jni Jones, 
Cler. & Museo V. Cl. D. H. M. Venantodun. qui ob. 1730.” For notices 
of the Mapletofts and their relations to Little Gidding and the Ferrars, 
see Professor Mayor’s “ Nicholas Farrer” (1855) s.n. The “H” of the 
inscription I do not understand, nor *‘Museo,” etc. We take the present 
opportunity of cordially thanking the custodiers of the Williams’ Library 
for their prompt and confiding response to our request for the use of the 
Herbert Mss.—one of many little kindnesses experienced, the excellent 
librarian (Rev, Thomas Hunter) being ever ready to render aid, 








following note: ‘‘The following supposed to be Mr. 
Herbert’s own writing. See the records in the custody 
of y° University Orator at Cambridge.” 

With reference to the former note, we can testif 
that the binding corresponds with other Little Gidding 
books; but as this manuscript does not contain all 
the poems as published, it was probably a companion 
to rather than the volume itself named by Walton; in 
all likelihood an earlier form of the book. More of it 
anon. With reference to the latter note, our fami- 
liarity with Herbert’s handwriting enables us to 
verify that the whole of the latter portion is in his 
own autograph; and the earlier portion shows that he 
himself read and corrected the copy made by some 
amanuensis. More of this also anon. 

Turning, then, to the English poems—for the latter 
division is wholly in Latin, and, with one short ex- 
ception, to be pointed out in its place, unpublished— 
there are no fewer than siz in every way character- 
istic pieces never yet published. These we have now 
the great satisfaction of submitting verbatim from the 
manuscript. The first is a very noticeable poem in 
itself and biographically ; and it is to be feared that 
its emphatic if quaint anti-papal sentiment explains 
its suppression by the Farrers. Here it is:—. 


THE H[OLY] COMMUNION. 


O Gratious Lord, how shall I know 
Whether in these gifts Thou bee so 
As Thou art every-where ; 
Or rather so, as Thou alone 
Tak’st all y* Lodging, leaving none 
Ffor Thy poore creature there. 


Ffirst I am sure, whether bread stay 
Or whether Bread doe fly away 
Concerneth Bread not mee. 
But y' both Thou, and all Thy traine 
Bee there, to Thy truth and my gaine 
Concerneth mee and Thee. 


And if in comming to Thy foes 

Thou dost come first to them, yt showes 
The hast of Thy good will. 

Or if that Thou two stations makest, 

In Bread and mee, the way Thou takest 
Is more, but for mee still. 


Then: of this also I am sure 
That Thou didst all these pains endure 
To abolish Sinn, not Wheat. 
‘Creatures are good, and have their place 
Sinn onely, w™ did all deface 
Thou drivest from his seat. 


I could beleeve an Impanation 
At the rate of an Incarnation 
If Thou hadst dyde for Bread. 
But that w™ made my soule to dye 
My flesh, and fleshy villany 
That allso made Thee dead. 


That fflesh is there, mine eyes deny: 
And what shold flesh but flesh discry, 
The noblest sence of five ? 
If glorious bodies pass the sight 
Shall they be food and strength, and might, 
Euen there, where they deceiue ? 
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Into my soule this cannot pass 

F flesh (though exalted) keeps his grass 
And cannot turn to soule. 

Bodyes and Minds are different spheres 

Nor can they change their bounds and meres 
But keep a constant Pole. 


This gift of all gifts is the best, 
Thy flesh the least yt I request: 
Thou took’st that pledg from mee : 
Give me not that I had before, 
Or give me that, so I have more, 
My God, give mee all Thee. (Fol. 31.) 


Placed beside these pronounced and thoughtful 
words, No. 22 of ‘‘ The Temple,” headed ‘‘ Holy Com- 
munion,”’ looks empty and poor; while this new 
poem leaves us in no doubt as to the author’s 
thorough Protestantism. The “leaven” of Romish 
‘“‘fopperies and Papistic usurpations” which Cole- 
ridge imagined he found in Herbert’s ‘“ Judgment” 
(No. 160) rested on a misreading of “here” for 
heare = hear, as Dr. Bliss pointed out. But still 
more satisfying is this ‘‘ Holy Communion.” 

The readers of Izaak Walton’s Life of Herbert, 
remembering the account he gives of the Farrer 
family, will understand our conjecture as to the 
omission of this poem. To Mr. Duncan on his death- 


‘bed Herbert gave the manuscript, saying, ‘Sir, I 


pray deliver this little book to my dear brother 
Farrer, and tell him, he shall find in it a picture of 
the-many spiritual comforts that have passed betwixt 
God and my soul, before I could subject mine to the 
will of Jesus my Master: in whose service I have now 
found perfect freedom; desire him to read it: and 
then, if he can think it may turn to the advantage of 
any dejected poor soul, let it be made publick: if 
not, let him burn it: for, I and it, are less than the 
least of God’s mercies.” 

“Thus meanly,” says Izaak Walton, ‘did this 
humble man think of this excellent book, which now 
bears the nanie of ‘The Temple: or, Sacred Poems, 
and Private Ejaculations:’ of which Mr. Farrer 
would say, ‘There was in it the picture of a divine 
soul in every page; and, that the whole book was 
such a harmony of holy passions, as would enrich 
the world with pleasure and piety.’ And it appears 
to have done so, for there have been niore than 
twenty thousand of them sold since the first impres- 
sion.” (This was written in 1670.) 

The next poem has all the characteristics of our 
Worthy in matter and manner. It is entitled 
‘Love: and again, as throughout, except in capitals 
for the divine name (pronouns), and “and” for 
“&,” we give it exactly as written :— 

LOVE. 


Thou art too hard for me in Love, 
There is no dealing wtt Thee in that Art: 

That is Thy Master-peece I see 

When I contrive and plott:toyprove 
Something that may be conquest on-my part, 

Thou still O Lord outstrippest:mee. 


Sometimes, when as I wash, I say 
And shrodely, as I think, Lord wash my soule, 
More spotted then my Flesh can bee. 

But then there comes into my way 
Thy ancient baptism w when I was foule 
And knew it not, yet cleansed mee. 


UNPUBLISHED POEMS. 


I took a time when Thou didst sleep 
Great waves of trouble combating my brest: 

I thought it braue to praise Thee then, 

Yet then I found that Thou didst creep 
Into my hart wt ioye, giving more rest 


Than flesh did Lend Thee, back agen. 


Let mee but once the conquest have 
Vpon y° matter, ’twill Thy conquest prove : 

If Thou subdue mortalitie, 

Thou dost no more than doth y* graue: 
Whereas if I orecome Thee and Thy Love 

Hell, Death and Divel come short of mee. 


(Fol. 38, 39.) 


The allusion in stanza third, line first, is to the 
tempest on the Sea of Galilee, ‘‘ but he was asleep ” 
(Matt. viii. 24). 

In “The Temple,” No. 42 is headed ‘ Trinity 
Sunday; and is not the happiest. It also is in our 
Ms.—with variations, as hereafter—and a new second 
poem similarly headed, follows it, which we now 
give :— 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 


He that is one 
Is none. 
Two reacheth Thee 
In some degree : 
Nature and Grace 
W*» Glory may attaine Thy Face. 
Steele and a flint strike fire, 
Witt and desire 
Never to Thee aspire, 
Except life catch and hold those fast. 
That w beleefe 
Did not confess in y® first Theefe 
His fall can tell, 
Ffrom Heaven, through Earth, to Hell. 
Lett two of those alone 
To them that fall, 
Who God and Saints and Angels loose at last : 
Hee that has one 
Has all. (Fol. 40). 


In No. 42 the first line is usually printed— 


‘Lord, who hast form’d me out of mud.” 


In the manuscript originally it rans— 


“Tord, Who hast made me Living mudd; ” 


and over this in Herbert’s own autograph is sub- 
stituted— 
‘Tord, Who hast rais’d me from the mudd.” 


Such autograph substitutions are frequent—as will 
appear in our second Paper on ‘Various Readings 
of already-published Poems.”’ , 
Very sweet and very gracious is our next piece, 
entitled ‘‘ Huen-song,” and altogether distinct from 
No. 63 of “The Temple” so entitled. It is of a 
deeper and richer vein than it and than common: 
such a strain as he might have sung to his lute or 
viol. His love of music was such that he walked 
twice a week to Salisbury from Bemerton to enjoy 
the Cathedral prayer and praise. 
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The Day is spent, and hath his will on mee: 
I and ye Sunn haue runn our races. 
I went y® slower, yet more paces, 

Ffor I decay, not hee. 


Lord, make my Loss vp, and sett mee free 
That I who cannot now by day 
Look on his daring brightnes, may 
Shine then more bright then hee. 


If thou deferr this light, then shadow mee: 
Least that the Night, earth’s gloomy shade 
Ffouling her nest, my earth invade : 

As if shades knew not Thee. 


But Thou art Light and darkness both togeather : 
If that bee dark we cannot see: 

The sunn is darker then a Tree, 

And Thou more dark then either. 


Yet Thou art not so dark since I know this, 
But that my darknes may touch Thine: 
And hope, that may teach it to shine 

Since Light Thy darknes is. 


O Lett my Soule, whose keyes I must deliver 
Into the hands of senceles dreames, 
W know not Thee, suck in Thy beames 
And wake w™ Thee for ever. (Fol. 44.) 


“Light Thy darknes is” recalls ancient Hey- 
wood’s ‘‘ Hierarchie’’ notes, with the fine Platonism, 
Lumen est umbra Dei et Deus est Lumen Luminis (ult. of 
‘“‘The Cherubim,” Book 2). The next poem is in- 
scribed ‘‘ The Kuell,” and is of the same type with 
«¢ Kuen-song : ’’— 


THE KNELL. 


The Bell doth tolle, 

Lord help Thy servant whose perplexed Soule 
Doth wishly look 
On either hand 

And sometimes offers, sometimes makes a stand 
Strugling on th’ hook. 








HERBERT. 


Now is the season 

Now y® great.combat of our flesh and reason: 
O help my God 
See, they break in 

Disbanded humours, sorrows, troops of Sinn 
Each w* his rodd. 


Lord make Thy Blood 
Convert and colour all the other flood 
And streams of grief 
That they may bee 
Julips and cordials when wee call on Thee 
Ffor some relief. (Fol. 75.) 


The sixth and last English piece is headed ‘ Per- 
severance,’ and is of rare interest and value as 
revealing the poet’s sense of responsibility for his 
poetic gift and his lowly self-estimate. The metaphor 
of the ‘‘ fouling-peece ”’ is odd but suggestive :— 


PERSEVERANCE. 


My God, y*® poore expressions of my Love 
W* warme these lines, and serve them vp to Thee 
Are so, as for the present I did moue, 

Or rather as Thou mouedst mee. 


But what shall issue, whether these my words 

Shal help another, but my iudgment bee; 

As a burst fouling-peece doth saue y® birds 
But kill the man, is seald wt" Thee. 


Ffor who can tell, though Thou hast dyde to winn 
And wedd my soule-in glorious paradise ; 
Whither my many crymes and vse of sinn 

May yet forbid the banes and bliss. [dans.] 


Onely my soule hangs on Thy promises 
W* face and hands clinging vnto Thy brest: 
Clinging and crying, crying w'*out cease 
Thou art my rock, Thou art my rest. 
(Fol. 76.) 


We are mistaken indeed if these six hitherto un- 
published poems of George Herbert do not receive 
heart-welcome from very many readers, and take an 
enduring place in his ‘‘ Temple’’ henceforward. 
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DREAMS AND DREAMING. 


X.—THE USE OF DREAMS—BELIEF IN DREAMS—INTERPRETATION. 


ae has a use, and'even dreams, what- 
ever opinions we may entertain respecting them, 
may be turned to some profitable purpose. Disre- 
garding the superstitions of the ignorant and the 
apprehensions of the timid and credulous, we may 
make of dreams, not a matter of vulgar wonderment, 
but a subject of observation and inquiry; and if we 
cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, solve 
the mystery attached to them, we may at least avail 
ourselves of such advantages as they offer us. The 
experience of medical men has afforded incontestable 
proof that not only have the symptoms of latent dis- 
ease been first perceived by the patient while dream- 
ing—but that successful remedies have been suggested 
in dreams for disorders under which the dreamer was 
suffering. ‘‘ Dreaming,’ says Dr. Winslow, in his 
“Journal of Psychological Medicine,” ‘as the pre- 
cursor and accompaniment of diseases, deserves con- 
tinued investigation ; not because it is to be considered 
as a spiritual divination, but because the unconscious 
language often very clearly shows, to those who can 
comprehend its meaning, the state of the patient. 
According to Albert, lively dreams are in general 
a sign of the excitement of nervous actions: soft 
dreams are a sign of slight irritation of the brain— 
after a nervous fever, announcing the approach of a 
favourable crisis: frightful dreams are a sign of de- 
termination of blood to the head: dreams about 
blood and red objects are signs of inflammatory con- 
ditions: dreams about rain and water are often signs 
of diseased mucous membranes and dropsy : dreams of 
distorted forms are frequently a sign of diseases of 
the liver: dreams in which the patient sees any part 
of the body especially suffering, indicate disease of 
that part: dreams about death often precede apo- 
plexy, which is connected with determination of blood 
to the head. The nightmare, with great sensitive- 
ness, is a sign of determination of blood to the chest. 
Further, dreams about dogs, after the bite of a mad 
dog, often precede the appearance of hydrophobia, 
but may be only the consequence of excited imagi- 
nation.” In Millingen’s ‘Curiosities of Medical 
Experience,” several cases are mentioned of cures 
suggested in dreams—one of which is that of Sir 
Christopher Wren, who, being in 1671, while visiting 
Paris, Ercntincall with a ‘pain in his reins,” sent for 
a physician, who prescribed blood-letting. Wren 
deferred submitting to it, but dreamed that very 
night that he was in a place where palm-trees grew, 
and that a woman in a romantic habit offered dates 
tohim. The next day he sent for some dates, which 
cured him. The explanation of cases of this kind 
would be, that the remedies suggested in the dreams 
were the revival of knowledge formerly acquired, but 
forgotten in the interval: thus Wren must have 
learned long before that dates were a remedy for the 
disorder that troubled him. 

But dreams have also an intellectual value, tending 
as they do in a very great degree to reveal to us our 
mental constitution. They show that the activity of 
the mind is not dependent on physical organisms: 
they demonstrate its amazing receptivity—its faculty 
of grasping ideas and images as it were in the mass, 
and arranging them instantly in consecutive order. 
They illustrate the marvellous powers of association 
and memory; and they establish the fact beyond a 





doubt, that in our waking hours we are often the 
subjects of unconscious cerebral action which escapes 
us while we are awake, and comes into consciousness 
for the first time as the material of our sleeping 
visions. _ 

But it is through the moral value of dreams that 
we may derive the most advantage from them. 
Illusions though they are, they never deceive us in 
one grand particular; they may delude and perplex, 
terrify and torment, but they never flatter or misre- 
present our moral and spiritual self. They reveal to 
every man, amidst all the absurd pranks they play 
him, his own true character, so that if he choose to 
sift and analyse them, he may discern the elements 
of which it is composed. Plutarch was right when 
he said that ‘‘every man ought to know whether he 
profited or not in the school of virtue, even by his 
very dreams ;” for it is true that ‘if we are gratified 
even in sleep by the contemplation of unjust, impure, 
or outrageous actions, we cannot ourselves be really 
just, pure, or temperate.” On the other hand, he 
says, with like truth: ‘‘If in your dreams you have 
no idea but what is right and proper, or if, when 
others come upon you, you find that you struggle 
like a valiant soldier to resist them as strenuously as 
if you were awake, it is a sign that you are not a 
slave to vice, because not only your will, but even 
the imagination and senses are made subject to 
reason.” These wholesome thoughts of the ancient 
moralist have been endorsed by some of the wisest 
of modern thinkers on this subject; and if they are 
just (and we do not see that they can be impeached), 
it would follow that we are, in a sense; as responsible 
for the complexion of our dreams as for that of our 
waking thoughts and reveries—our dreams being 
determined, to a very great degree, by the tone and 
habit of mind we cultivate or give way to. ‘‘ Death 
alone, not sleep,” says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘‘is able 
to put an end unto sin; and there may be a night- 
book of our iniquities; for, besides the transgressions 
of the day, casuists tell us of mortal sins in dreams, 
arising from evil propensities.” 

As another instance of the moral value of dreams, 
we may regard the system of compensations they set 
up and enforce. It would almost seem that between 
the waking and dreaming world there exists a kind 
of extradition treaty, by the terms of which offenders 
in the one region are relegated to the other for retri- 
butive judgment. Look at the evil dreams of the 
evil-doer — the fright and terror of the gluttonous 
and intemperate — the remorseful horrors of the 
tyrant, the oppressor, and the man-slayer. Compare 
these visitations with the calm, peaceful, and refresh- 
ing repose of the innocent, varied with visions of 
delight, of beauty and of tenderness — and say 
whether of the two has the more enviable lot. It 
is true that this compensating system seems to be 
often much out of gear; for we find that many pious 
and excellent persons worthy of our regard and vene- 
ration do yet suffer on occasion most terribly in their 
dreams. Coleridge complains bitterly of this in the 
following exquisite lines :— 

‘¢ The night’s dismay 
Saddened and stunned the coming day. 
Sleep, the wide blessing, seemed to.me 
Distemper’s worst calamity. 





DREAMS 


The third night, when my owr loud scream 
Had waked me from the fiendish dream, 
O’ercome with sufferings strange and wild, 
I wept as I had been a child ; 

And having thus by tears subdued 

My anguish to a milder mood, 

Such punishments, I said, were due 

To natures deepliest stained with sin : 

For aye entempesting anew 

Th’ unfathomable hell within, 

The horror of their deeds to view, 

To know, and loathe, yet wish to do! 
Such griefs with such men well agree, 

But wherefore, wherefore fall on me ! 

To be beloved is all I need, 

And when I love, I love indeed.” 


The cause, however, of such sufferings is easily 
discoverable, and would generally be found in the 
breach or neglect of the laws of health, or in func- 
tional derangement, the result of such breach or 
neglect. Persons who so suffer have overexcited the 
brain by overworking the intellect in some way or 
other, and they have neglected the healthy animal 
instincts, and the natural requirements of rest and 
recreation ; and it is usually the case that by careful 
attention to the demands of health they can change 
the complexion of their dreams. 


BELIEF IN DREAMS. 


It is not very likely that any explanation of 
dreams afforded by science or philosophy will en- 
tirely do away with the belief in them among all 
classes of minds. We are apt to suppose that it is 
only the uneducated and unthinking who suffer 
themselves to be at all influenced by the visions of 
the night. Such is not the case, however. There 
are persons of cultivated minds in nearly all ranks 
of life—persons who would not be thought at all 
credulous or superstitious in other respects—who 
will not be induced to regard their dreams as wanting 
in significance ; and who, refraining from the expres- 
sion of any decided opinion on the matter, do yet 
betray, both by speech and conduct, a practical 
though unavowed regard for what they look upon as 
communications addressed to them in their sleep. 
They have a secret persuasion, almost amounting to 
conviction, that their dreams are not merely a medley 
of confused thoughts and images due to bodily con- 
ditions and external surroundings, but that they are 
something other than that—though what they pre- 
cisely are remains a mystery. This feeling is, how- 
ever, but vague, and has probably been impressed 
on their minds by some one or more of those curious 
coincidences of dreams with the facts of life of 
which we have furnished examples in the preceding 
papers. It is worth our notice that the strong good 
sense of Dr. Johnson did not lead him to reject the 
probability of a supernatural communication by 
means of a dream; in proof of which we shall in- 
stance the following remarkable prayer, written with 
his own hand shortly after the decease of his wife, 
and found among his papers after his death :— 

‘‘ April 26, 1752, being twelve at night of the 25th. 

‘QO Lord! Governor of Heaven and Earth, in 
whose hands are embodied and departed spirits, if 
Thou hast ordained the souls of the dead to ad- 
minister to the living, and appointed my departed 
wife to have care of me, grant that I may enjoy the 
good effects of her attention and ministration, whether 
exercised by appearance, impulses, dreams, or in any 
other manner agreeable to Thy government. For- 


AND DREAMING. 








give my presumption, enlighten my ignorance, and 
however meaner agents are employed, grant me the 
blessed influences of Thy Holy Spirit, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Colonel Hutchinson, while suffering persecution 
for the part he had taken in the condemnation of 
Charles 1, had the following dream. ‘He saw cer- 
tain men in a boat upon the Thames labouring against 
wind and tide to bring their boat to the shore; at 
which he, being in the boat, was angry with them, 
and told them they toiled in vain and would never 
effect their purpose. ‘But,’ said he, ‘let it alone, 
and let me try;’ whereupon he laid him down'in the 
boat, and applying his breast to the head of it, gently 
shoved it along till he came to land on the South- 
wark side, and there, going out of the boat, walked 
in the most pleasant lovely fields, so green and 
flourishing, and so embellished with the cheerful 
sun that shone upon them, as he never saw anything 
so delightful; and there he met his father, who gave 
him leaves of laurel, which had many words written 
on them that he could not read.” Mrs. Hutchinson, 
who relates the dream, thus interprets it :—‘‘ The 
boat represented the Commonwealth, which unquiet 
people sought to enfranchise by vain endeavours, 
paralleling the plots and designs some impatient 
people then carried on without strength or unity 
among themselves; his lying down and shoving it 
with his breast might signify the advancement of the 
cause by the patient suffering of the martyrs, among 
whom his own was to be eminent; and on the other 
side of the river to land him into walks of everlasting 
pleasure, he dying on that shore, and his father 
giving him these laurel leaves with unintelligible 
characters, foretold him those triumphs which he 
could not read in his mortal estate.” 

The opinions entertained with regard to dreams 
assume various phases. The ignorant and super- 
stitious often manifest the blindest faith in them, 
and will be guided in matters of the greatest import- 
ance by directions or suggestions originating in their 
sleep—and in most cases, of course, they suffer con- 
sequent disappointment and loss. Again, many 
thinking persons make of dreams a serious subject. 
While they would not accept a dream as a super- 
natural communication, they do recognise its signi- 
ficance in a spiritual sense. Granting that it is a 
creation of the imagination, they do not admit that 
the matter ends there. Imagination, say they, as 
a faculty, has the one grand characteristic of un- 
swerving allegiance to truth and fact—it is but the 
reflex of existing realities, inasmuch as no man, 
either sleeping or waking, ever did or ever can 
imagine anything which has not actual existence 
somewhere. This leads them to attribute importance 
to dreams as revelations not to the mind but of the 
mind of the sleeper; and they will tell us that the 
resuscitation during sleep of the thoughts which 
have moved and actuated us awake, is to be regarded 
as the prelude to what will form a chief part of our 
intellectual experience of futurity—namely, the 
inalienable and irrepressible recollection of the deeds 
and feelings played forth while in the flesh, pro- 
viding a beatitude or misery for ever. Coleridge 
goes still further, suggesting, in his ‘ Biographia 
Literaria,” that the ‘“‘ books” which are to be opened 
at the last day are nien’s own perfect memories of 
what they have thought and done during life—for- 
getting—absolute forgetting—being a thing not 
possible to the human mind—an assertion the truth 
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of which many persons doubt, but which finds strong 
confirmation in dreams. 


INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS. 


One might almost say that ever since there has 
been a literature at all, there have been books and 
treatises on the subject of Dream Interpretation ; 
and it is pretty certain that even before there were 
any treatises in existence there were not wanting 
pretenders and soothsayers ready to interpret the 
dreams of all and sundry, for aconsideration. There 
are none of the ancient Oneirocritics, or dream- 
readers, so far as we can make out, who were a 
whit more worthy of the confidence of mankind than 
are the fortune-tellers or spirit-rappers of the present 
day; and the chief aim of all of them, in whatever 
time they lived, seems to have been to make all the 
profit they could from the common credulity. ‘‘ Onei- 
rocriticism,” as Mr. Seafield remarks, ‘is at present 
in the sere and yellow leaf of its fortunes. It is an 
instrument by which a chap-book pedlar may best 
ascertain what is the smallest number of lies which 
Cinderella will insist on in return for her penny, 
without’ considering herself cheated.” <A true testi- 
mony, but not the whole truth—for it is unfortunately 
not the case that Cinderella is the only personage 
who is still interested in the interpretation of dreams. 
There are dreamers among the well-to-do, and even 
among the wealthy classes, who will have recourse 
to the ‘‘wise woman” or the ‘‘cunning man,’ to 
solve for them the enigmas of their night visions ; 
and whose patronage enables the mystery-mongers 
by profession to live at ease without the degradation 
of labour. In some of the dream-books there are 
certain tabulated codes of interpretation by the help 
of which the dreamer who is not in a condition to 
subsidise a prophet in person, may grope out his or 
her own destiny without the prophet’s help—though 
it must be rather perplexing to the anxious seeker 
for enlightenment that these codes do not agree with 
one another—nay, so much at variance are they as 
to exclude the possibility of reconcilement. It is 
worth while just to glance at some samples of these 
Seven Dials oracles. We select one purchasable for 
“the small charge of one penny:”’ it will do just as 
well as the Dream Bible of Artemidorus, the Oneiro- 
criticon of Astrampsychus, or the renowned work of 


- Gabdorrhachaman, son of Nasar—and we will warrant 


it to be as infallible as either of them. - For the 
convenience of dreamers, this important work has 
the subjects alphabetically arranged, so that no time 
need be wasted in turning overitsleaves. Beginning 
with the first letter of the alphabet, we find that ‘‘ to 
dream you ride an ass that bears your blows, and 
the more you beat him the more he won’t go, denotes 
that you will be married to a virtuous, industrious 
wife, and that you will ruin her by your bad temper ” 
—a pleasant revelation this for gentlemen addicted 
to donkey-riding. To dream of a ghost with a 
comely aspect, and all in white, shows deceit and a 
temptation to sin : of ghosts lacking in comeliness the 
oracle says nothing. To dream of bacon denotes 
death—not the death of the pig whose flitch forms 
the material of the vision—but of some friend or 
relation; and also that you have enemies who will 
do you a mischief. If a man dreams of a cat, and 
she scratches him, his wife will prove a termagant ; 
while to a woman the dream cat is only indicative of 
arival. To dream of carrots denotes prosperity and 





success in life. To dream of dogs is also lucky, 

though in a less degree: to dream of a fox is indica- 

tive of coming troubles; but if you can manage to 
dream of an elephant you are in a fair way both to 

health and happiness. The vision of a lion in your 

sleep is also good, and portends promotion and a 

wife of great spirit. It is not advisable to dream of: 
rats, as they forebode both enemies and pretended 
friends. To dream you see burning lights, descend- 

ing as it were from heaven, is a very bad sign; it is 
the herald of some extremely unpleasant accident to 

the creamer, ‘‘such as being hanged, loosing (sic) 

your head, having your brains knocked out, break- 
ing your neck or a limb, or some other unfortunate 

occurrence.” All this from dreaming of descending 
lights, while to dream of the gallows is actually a 
most fortunate omen, showing that you will achieve 
both wealth and honour. To dream of oysters 

portends a probable speedy want of cash—likely to 
be fulfilled, we should say, by indulging in them 
freely at their present price. 

Some of these interpretations are, we confess, rather 
too oracular for our comprehension, as for instance 
the following: ‘‘To dream you give a knife foretells 
contention ; to give one to your intended shows he will 
loose her, for she will cut your acquaintance.” Again, 
to dream of infants shows trouble, and in health, ‘‘ex- 
cept you see them playing, you may expect satisfac- 
tion from a distant part.” 

The above select gems of wisdom are culled from 
the ‘‘ Universal Dream Book,” intended for the satis- 
faction of the whole human race. There is another 
cluster of these sybilline leaves, however, published 
at the same price, for the exclusive use of the ladies, 
and which claims a brief notice. We learn from this 
authority that, whatever private opinion a lady may 
have of -herself, it is good for her to dream that she 
is a fool, such a dream ensuring her success, whether 
in commercial or matrimonial undertakings. If a 
lady wants to travel, she should dream of an awning, 
in which case she is likely to be very soon on her way 
to some distant part of the world. She will be lucky 
also in a general way if she dreams of dealing in eggs 
(though this is one of the many instances in which 
the dreaming codes do not agree—a dream about 
eggs, according to the ‘‘ Universal,” symbolising vexa- 
tion and trouble). She will be silly to dream of 
comets, for these fiery visitants are the forerunners of 
every imaginable evil; and if ‘she does dream of 
them, she is warned to change her abode immediately, 
to decamp on the instant without beat of drum. 
Ladies who should happen to be in prison (say four- 
ieen days or so for some thoughtless excess in convi- 
viality), are informed that if they dream of an execu- 
tion it is a sign that they will soon be at liberty. But 
of all the good things that can happen to a lady in 
her sleep, the best is that she should dream of her 
own backbone. There is no end to the advantages 
accruing from such a beatific vision; let her get a 
clear view of her own vertebral column in a dream, 
and the destinies of the fair one are bright and rose- 
coloured to the end of her life, and she shall leave a 
numerous progeny behind her to inherit her good 
fortune. 

Such are the interpretations of the sages who cater 
for Cinderella and her congeners of either sex in search 
of illumination. The reader will agree with us in 
deeming the above samples quite sufficient, and will 
hardly resort to the press of the Seven Dials for fur- 
ther revelations. Perhaps, too, he may think with 
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us that the advice which Epictetus gave his followers 
two thousand years ago is still worth listening to: 
that advice was that ‘‘ dreams should not be related, 
on the ground that although they might be pleasant 
enough to the dreamer to tell, the persons listening 
to them would not take pleasure in hearing them.” 
The advice is applicable, as doubtless the ancient 
philosopher intended it to be, to waking dreams as 
well as those that come to us in sleep, and is but a 
half-veiled reproof of all vain and idle talking by 
garrulous people about themselves. 





MISS RYE’S EMIGRANT GIRLS. 


he of our readers know something of the 

remarkable work in which Miss Rye has been 
engaged for these four years past, but comparatively 
few of them are perhaps aware of what has been 
really done, and how well it is worth the doing. 
There are, as we are all but too well aware, numbers 
of helpless, friendless, and destitute children, swarm- 
ing in the slunis of London and other large towns, 
whom there is no one to care for, who are left a prey 
to every privation, and at the same time exposed to 
demoralising influences of the worst kind. A good 
deal of active effort has been from time to time put 
forth on behalf of the boys, and hundreds of them 
have been reclaimed from the streets and guided into 
paths of industry and usefulness. But of the little 
girls, who are far more numerous, more imperilled, 
and more helpless, few seem to have thought 
until Miss Rye took their ease in hand. She made 
the discovery that these little waifs of the streets, 
who in England are a burden, an offence, and an 
opprobrium, become, when transferred to Canada, 
valuable social material, real treasures, eagerly wel- 
comed as inmates in respectable families. Her self- 
imposed task, therefore, has been to rescue the 
suffering little ones from the dismal fate awaiting 
them here, and, carrying them across the Atlantic, 
and into tha heart of our North American colony, 
there to introduce them into comfortable homes, 
where by industry and good conduct they ean attain 
to a respectable rank in life. It might be thought 
that the extreme youth of the children (from eight to 
thirteen years) would be an objection; that, however, 
is not the case, the colonists preferring young emi- 
grants ‘“‘ who have little to unlearn.” 

The work began in 1869, and from that date up to 
the middle of last year, 600 children, two per cent. of 
whom were boys, had crossed the seas and been 
located in their Canadian homes. The little emi- 
grants, as may well be imagined, are but too glad to 
go. There is no rupture of home ties with them: 
they are not going from home, but to a home, the 
majority of them to taste the sweets of home for the 
first time in their newcountry. They are all cases of 
actual privation, and many of them are selected by 
visitors in squalid districts, city missionaries, and 
others familiar with the wretched condition of our 
poorest classes. 

For the reception and preparatory training of the 
children, Miss Rye has established a Home at Peck- 
ham, to which the girls are taken in the first instance, 
where they receive instruction of an educational and 
domestic kind, and are subjected to such discipline as 
they require. As the numbers accumulate they are 


taken off in parties of about 100 at a time, are 





shipped on board a steam vessel, and consigned to 
the charge of an experienced matron, under whose 
care they complete the voyage. Landing at 
Quebec, they proceed inland to West Canada, and 
are received at ‘‘Our Western Home,” at the town 
of Niagara, about ten miles from the Falls. This 
Home is the centre of operations in Canada. From 
hence the children are sent to the householders who 
have applied for them, and in many instances, in- 
deed, are fetched away by the master or mistress to 
whom they are assigned. The greater number are, 
of course, engaged as domestic servants, and as great 
precautions are adopted in allotting them, and every 
care taken to place them with persons of character 
and respectability, the result is generally satisfactory 
to all parties. A good proportion of the children, 
however, are not hired as servants, but adopted into 
families ; of the first party (numbering seventy-three) 
no fewer than seventeen were adopted as “own 
child.”” Those engaged as servants are bound to 
service until they are eighteen years old; they receive 
fair wages as soon as they are fifteen, and at the 
expiration of their indenture, can make their own 
terms ; their duties are light, and in the cases of the 
younger children are little more than nominal. Of 
course it will happen sometimes that a child does not 
suit exactly the master or mistress to whom she is 
sent for trial; it*is a remarkable thing, however, 
when the antecedents of these children are taken into 
account, that the percentage of such instances is 
scarcely more than eight, and that all of them have 
ultimately been placed satisfactorily, and are now 
doing well. 

The children are all located with Protestant 
families, Miss Rye, for reasons sufficiently obvious, 
not interfering with the children of Roman Catholics. 
Those who receive them are either members of the 
Church of England, or of some Protestant deno- 
mination. There is no difficulty in selecting fit 
homes for the young orphans, seeing that the de- 
mand for them is always greater than the supply, 
and applications are being continually received for 
them at the Canadian Home. The class of persons 
who require them, and who indeed often bespeak 
them before their arrival, seem to be precisely the 
class from whose teaching and example they will 
profit most. During the two years from December, 
1869, to December, 1871, over 200 girls were placed 
with farmers; 109 with merchants and tradesmen; 
32 with willowners and manufacturers; 29 with 
clergymen; 17 with mechanics; 16 with widows and 
maiden ladies ; and so on, the employers in all cases 
being persons of respectability and character, and in 
many cases of official standing. 

The opinion which practical men at home have 
formed of Miss Rye’s scheme, is evidenced by the 
fact that since she began to carry it into execution no 
fewer than thirty-six English parishes have fallen in 
with her views, and have sent parties of female pauper 
orphans or deserted children to share in the advan- 
tages provided by her thoughtful foresight, and are 
well satisfied with the result. Further, the Local 
Government Board has printed a circular for the 
guidance of guardians in their dealings with the 
emigration scheme. The parishes, of course, pay the 
costs incurred, which amount to £8 for each child, 
which includes the passage money and the charge of 
the inland transit to the Home in Canada. The 
children, as a rule, bear the passage well, soon 
recover from the sea-sickness, enjoy the sea voyag®, 
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and are said to arrive at their Niagara home ‘as 
lively as squirrels.” They enjoy, on the whole, ex- 
cellent health in Canada, and the deaths among them 
have been lower than the normal rate of deaths in 
England. 

Objection has been made to this capital scheme on 
the ground that it is calculated to increase the dearth 
of domestic servants, of which our home housekeepers 
have been long complaining. In reply to this objec- 
tion Miss Rye points to the surplus of women in the 
country, and adds: ‘‘ The truth is, that our should-be 
working middle-class people are too grand to train 
and teach the girls whom our grandmothers turned 
into servants; so, as the raw material cannot train 
itself, what can be more natural, right, or proper, 
than to take it to those thrifty and industrious 
women in Canada who will turn the precious stuff to 
good account? What English lady ever takes a 
pauper girl into her establishment? The thing is 
almost unknown. But in Canada some of the first 
families gladly consent to take one of these little 
ones by the hand, and guide, love, and train her.” 
This reasoning appears to us conclusive. 

We will now glance at the two Homes—the English 
home in High Street, Peckham, and the Canadian 
home at Niagara—separated by some four thousand 
miles of sea and land, but bound together by ties 
which can never be sundered as long as either of 
them shall continue to exist. The Peckham home 
stands in the rear of the High Street of that suburb, 
and, to say the truth, wears at present but a forlorn 
aspect, too much in keeping with the past experience 
of the little guests who temporarily occupy it. Its 
approaches are rather dreary, and it stands in a plot 
of waste land, all too waste and untended. But 
that is of small import; the house itself is large and 
roomy, and well adapted to its purpose. It has 
accommodation for about fifty children, and though 
furnished in the very plainest style imaginable, is as 
clean as industrious hands can make it, and is well 
ventilated. Some of the little waifs are playing, 
swinging, and chattering in the would-be garden, 
and older ones are assisting at domestic work in the 
kitchen. There are but few of them, as it is not 
deemed advisable to support a large number long 
together here, and thus incur unnecessary expense. 
While at the Peckham home the children receive 
instruction and training under kindly superinten- 
dence; and they learn to appreciate the comforts to 
which they have heretofore been strangers, while 
they look forward to the important event that awaits 
them. There is one thing in the aspect of this 
asylum which we take leave to notice, and that is, 
that it is easily improvable. A little capital well 
applied would repair the dingy approaches—would 
purchase the surrounding waste land, which can be 
of no great value, and would put the infant establish- 
ment in a condition to hold its own for generations 
to come. 

_ We must be indebted for our glance at the home 
in America to extracts from a Canadian journal which 
has given in detail a report of a most interesting 
reunion which took place there on the 3rd of 
December last. ‘Our Western Home” in Canada 
is the old Niagara Gaol, metamorphosed from a dark 
gloomy receptacle for vagrancy, vice, and crime, into 
& spacious and comfortable domicile for the little 
emigrants. ‘At her late visit Miss Rye conceived 
the happy thought of bringing together again as 
many of her children as possible, in order to mark 
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the improvement effected in them. She accordingly 
sent circulars to all persons who had taken any of 
the children, inviting them to a reunion at the 
Western Home, on the 3rd December. Of course, at 
an inclement season of the year, those from a great 
distance could not be expected to be present, the 
children being scattered all over the province. As it 
was, about 150 children, accompanied by their 
masters and mistresses, came in response to her 
invitation, and it would have filled with joy the 
hearts of those benevolent people in England who 
stand by and support Miss Rye, to have witnessed 
the present looks and demeanour of the once lost 
children of the street. The transformation was won- 
derful—almost incredible to those who had witnessed 
the landing here of those poor little girls when they 
first came out in their coarse pauper costume, clumping” 
shoes, and cropped hair, rescued from the lowest 
state of society. They are now all healthy, blooming, 
and cheerful, as only happy childhood can be—neatly 
dressed like Canadian girls of their own age; and 
some who had been adopted into respectable families 
looked, with their long curls, fashionable attire, and 
nice manners, like little ladies. Every trace of the 
poor-house was gone from them. . . . These children 
are our own flesh and blood. Poverty has been 
their misfortune, and crushed by adverse circum- 
stances they became what Miss Rye found them—the 
most helpless and pitiable objects calling for Christian 
charity to be found in Britain. You have only to 
transport them to a more fortunate soil, change their 
circumstances, lift them out of the slough of hopeless 
poverty—in a word, take them out of the streets of 
London, and place them in good plentiful Canadian 
homes, and they at once take root there, grow and 
bloom as if native to the soil. The Western Home 
was, on the occasion of this pleasing reunion, deco- 
rated with evergreens, presenting a truly festal 
appearance. Of course, the great sight to a philan- 
thropic eye was the children themselves. Miss Rye 
had provided a bountiful and elegant dinner. A 
band was present to entertain them with music. 
There was a monstrous Christmas-tree full of presents 
for the children, and a present for each one. Some 
of the young ladies of the town got up tableaux for 
their amusement. The children sang and danced, 
and played old-fashioned games, which some of the 
elders present remembered to have played on English 
greens long ago, pleased to think they were not yet 
forgotten. The festival was a great success in every 
way, and in this most of all—that it gave so complete, 
so satisfactory an answer to the question so often 
put in England, What becomes of the poor little 
emigrant children taken out by Miss Rye?” 

If any reader requires a further answer to this. 
question, we refer him to a little book prepared by 
Miss Rye, under the title of ‘‘ What the People say 
about the Children, and what the Children say 
about Canada,’”’ and published by Wade, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. ‘The contents are a series of’ 
letters to Miss Rye from those who have received the 
children, and from the children themselves. We 
should like to print a selection from the children’s 
letters, but must, from want of space, limit ourselves 
to brief extracts from two only, which may be re- 
garded in a manner as typical. The first is from the 
letter of a girl in service, who came from Chichester 
workhouse. The italics are our sole comment :— 

‘* Dear Miss Rye,—I thank you for getting me such a good 
home, and I thank Miss Alloway too, for she helped to get it 
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foy me... «+ . I have heard that my brother has got a 
home, but I have not seen him or heard from him. Please, 
Miss Rye, would you tell me where he is gone; is he in St. 
Catharine’s? Would you please to tell me the name of the 
place he is gone to, and the name of his master, and the church 
and the minister, and what work does he do? Did he cry much 
after I went away? 1 knowI[ don’t feel quite so happy as I 
should feel if I knew where he was, and hear from him. Did 
you ever hear him speak of me while he was there? How long 
ago has he been at his home? I hope he has got such a good 
home as I have. Please don’t forget to write and 
tell me about my brother.” 


The second extract, it is clear, is from a child who 
has been adopted, and is expanding, in her little 
womanly way, under the influence of her new sur- 
roundings :— 

** Dear Miss Rye,— . . I feel anxious to let you know that 
I am quite well at present, and enjoying myself very much, and 
I am very much pleased with my home, and they are all very 
kind to me, and I am going to school, and I am taking lessons 
on the piano, now don’t you think that is nice? I promised 
Mr. Badly 1 would write to him, and I have keep my promis. 
I wrote to him about three weeks ago, and I promised I would 
write to you, and this is keeping my promis good, and I hope 
you are well, and have you got homes for all the girls yet ? and 
I want to let you know that I was out yesterday and got my 
likeness taken; my name now is Carrie Pew instead of Mary 
O’Keefe. I have lots of fun here; I feed the chickens and 
turkeys, we have rosted turkeys and apples and plenty of 
everything. We have splendid horses, and I have riden some 
of them, as well as haveing sleigh rides and buggy rides. We 
live in a larg house, and a nice pine and cedar grove in front, 
and we have a nice pond to slide on; you must call and see 
me when you come up this way. It is near ten o'clock, and I 
must bid you good night, and believe me to be ever your friend, 
CarriE Pew.” 


Now, one word in conclusion. Pecuniary help is 
wanted for carrying on this work. Will not some of 
our numerous readers do something towards setting 
these little solitaries in families? For eight pounds 
an orphaned, friendless girl may be rescued from a 
London gutter and placed in a comfortable home 
where she will be industriously and _ religiously 
trained to a life of usefulness. Surely an investment 
of this kind must pay in the end. 





THE HISTORY OF LABOURERS AND 
LABOUR IN ENGLAND. 


BY S, R. PATTISON, F.G.S. 


VIII.—THE LABOURER. 


HE decline of slavery and the commutation of 
bondage-services issued in the increase of day- 
labourers and yearly hirings by contract. But free- 
dom had to undergo a long discipline of suffering, 
the traces of which appear in the uninviting volumes 
of the English statutes at large. 

In the fourteenth century our country was re- 
peatedly visited by famine and pestilence, so severely 
as to affect labour and prices. The labourers, ill- 
fed and neglected, perished by thousands, and there 
arose a dearth of workmen. 

The Statute of Labourers passed in the twenty-fifth 
year of the reign of Edward m1, recites that ‘‘ because 
a great part of the people, and especially of workmen 
and servants, died lately of the pestilence,* many 
seeing the necessity of masters, and the great scarcity 
of servants, and some rather willing to beg in idle- 





* This refers to the great plague of 1308, the effect of which was to raise 
wages permanently about a third, so that the price for ploughing an 
acre of land which before the plague was from sixpence to eightpence, 
was afterwards from one shilling to eighteenpence. 








ness than by labour get their living,” will not work 
without double or treble wages. It enacts that every 
man and woman, bond or free, able in body, under 
the age of sixty, not living by merchandise or trade 
or having property, shall be bound to serve whosoever 
requires, under the penalty of imprisonment; and 
that no more than the old wages shall be given. 
Royal commissions were issued to enforce the execu- 
tion of the law, but without much effect, for in the 
following year another statute is passed to fix the 
rate of wages, ordaining that servants shall not leave 
in summer the place where they lived in winter. Ten 
years afterwards these laws were confirmed with 
fresh penalties, and they were often repeated and 
confirmed in subsequent reigns. This is very rude 
legislation; it gives the master a right to require, 
and to retain the services of any workman, at a 
fixed rate of wages, established without any regard 
to his will or wants, without any consideration of the 
right of the latter to dispose to the best advantage of 
the ability and endowments God-has given him. The 
legislators also attempted to regulate the price of the 
means of subsistence. Many causes connected with 
a nation’s progress must ever interfere to nullify all 
endeavours to render prices constant. But the legis- 
lature made a further step: after compelling the 
workman to labour at fixed wages, it went on to 
deny to him the free disposal of his earnings. 
Various Acts of Parliament were passed regulating 
the diet and apparel of all classes. From this curious 
code of sumptuary laws we extract some notices of 
the operative and labourer. 

The eighth chapter of the statutes passed in the 
thirty-seventh year of the reign of Edward m, 
says :— 

“Item. For the outrageous and excessive attire 
of divers people against their estates and degree, to 
the great destruction and impoverishment of all the 
land, it is ordained that servants of lords, as of mys- 
teries and artificers, shall be served to eat and drink 
once a day, of flesh or of fish, and the remnant of 
other victuals, as of milk, butter and cheese, accord- 
ing to their estate, and that they have clothes for 
their vesture, whereof the whole cloth shall not ex- 
ceed two marks, and that they wear no cloth of 
higher price of their own buying nor otherwise, and 
their wives and children of the same condition in 
their clothing and apparell.”’ 

By the Act 12th of Richard m (1388) :— 

‘Tt is ordeined and assented, That he or she, 
which used to labour at the plough, and cart, or other 
labour or service of husbandrie, till they be of the 
age of twelve yeeres; from thenceforth shall abide 
at the same labour, without being put to any 
mysterie or handicraft. And, if any covenant, or 
bond of apprentice be from henceforth made to the 
contrary, the same shall be holden for none. It 
is also ordained, That no servant of husbandrie, 
or labourer, nor servant, or artificer, nor servant of 
victualler, shall from henceforth beare any buckler, 
sword nor dagger, upon forfeiture of the same, but 
in the time of warre for defence of the realme of 
England, or travailing by the countrey with their 
master, or in their master’s message; but such 
servants and labourers shall have bowes and arrowes, 
and use the same the Sundays and holydays.” 

The apparel of ploughmen, shepherds, etc., is to 
be of no manner of cloth but blanket and russet of 
twelve pence, and they are to wear girdles of linen, 
according to their estate; and to ‘‘come to eat and 
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drink in the manner as pertaineth to them, and not 
excessively.” 

For upwards of a century our English legislature 
continued to expend its energies in the useless and 
ernicious attempt to prescribe and govern the 
fashions.* The provisions of 22nd Edward tv, 
against excess of expenditure in clothing, were, 
however, declared not to extend to the wives and 
families of labourers. It was not to be supposed 
that they could require restriction. 

But a new power was now arising in the body 
politic, the manufacturing interest, and a new world 
was displayed to the view of the free labourer through 
the possibility of education. Restraints on education 
prevailed under the feudal system, not only by force 
of the military institutions of society, but by direct 
legislation. 

The natural revolt of the labourer against wage- 
limiting laws led him to wander in search of better 
terms, whereupon a law is made forbidding this. 
By the same law givers of higher wages than those 
allowed by statute are not to be fined, but only the 
takers—a shrewd way of laying the burden on the 
weak. ‘These laws attempt to control artificers as 
well as agricultural labourers; indeed, for a long 
time the former continued to be in as servile a condi- 
tion as the latter, but their residence in towns gave 
them a share of the liberties of the communities to 
which they attached themselves. Guilds were fra- 
ternities of workmen, or tradesmen, constituting a 
monopoly, it is true, they also served as defensive 
associations against the lawlessness of the times. 
They, however, never extended the shield of their 
protection over the mere labourer, whether in town 
or country. 

The shops of the Plantagenets and Tudor days 
were dark stores open in front, and overhung by the 
upper story. Some such still remaining at Chester, 
will recall the picture. The retail traders of the 
middle ages were for the most part similar to the 
hawkers and pedlars of the present day. 

It is plain that in the “ good old times,’’—so much 
lauded and so little known,—the labourers were not 
only servile, barbarous, ignorant, and degraded, but 
neither they, nor the small traders, or craftsmen, 
had any security whatever against tyranny and 
oppression. Many of the ‘rude forefathers of the 
hamlet”” may have enjoyed as much coarse food and 
raiment as their successors do now, but they had no 
guarantee for the safety of their condition, nor any 
redress for their grievances. They were not at 
liberty to go whithersoever they would, nor to 
educate their children, nor to dispose of their earn- 
ings as they might like; nor could they reasonably 
expect to transmit to their children any inheritance, 
save their own condition of life, with its scanty 
immunities and precarious enjoyments. 

By the statute of 5 Eliz., c. 4, the rates of servants’ 
and labourers’ wages are to be fixed by the justices 
at their Easter Sessions and then proclaimed by the 
sheriff. This is extended by the statute 2 James, 
¢c. 6, to weavers, spinners, and contract workers. 
The statute 5 Eliz.,c. 4, gives power to imprison 
labourers refusing to labour in harvest-time for the 
appointed wages, and a penalty of two days and one 
night in the stocks. Any unmarried person under 





* Stow adds to the pains and penalties for unprivileged persons wear- 

ing long-toed shoés with pikes, cursing by the clergy, and the forfeit of 

Wwenty shillings to be divided between the king, the London shoemakers, 
and the London corporation. 
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thirty, and not engaged in husbandry, may be com- 
pelled to serve at a trade under penalty of im- 
prisonment for life At the commencement of the 
Civil War, the Cavaliers were not only desirous of 
sustaining the policy which had repressed the 


‘labouring classes, but of extending it to yeomen, 


who were becoming far too independent. Some of 
the latter were amongst Cromwell’s Ironsides. In 
September, 1642, Lord Powlett, a considerable 
nobleman, in the midst of his own territories, in a 
public concourse at Wells, after the Cavalier fashion, 
‘‘with many oaths, imprecations, and execrations, 
said that it was not fit for any yeoman to have 
allowed him from his own labours more than £10 
per annum, and that when the power should be on 
their side, they should be compelled to live on that.” 
To the credit of Somersetshire, it is recorded that 
the people upon this rose and confronted him, but he 
sheltered himself in the midst of a passing regiment. 
The literature of King Charles’s time is as full of the 
complaints of the scarcity and dearness of servants 
as the papers of the present day. The farmer is 
said to be obliged to thrash, and the gentleman to 
serve himself. The sides of the stream of progress 
always abound with croakers, as the margins of 
rivers do with frogs. 

The poor laws throw considerable light on the 
condition of the labouring classes from time to time. 
These laws, in their modern form, had their origin 
in the reign of Henry vur. The legislation re- 
specting vagrancy had become frequent in the reign 
of King Henry vm, and repeated in that of his 
successor, and at the latter period—in 1535—was 
passed the first law for the relief of the indigent. 
The number of free workmen falling out of employ, 
or into helpless poverty, the long peace, the con- 
version of tillage land into pasture, and the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, increased the class of 
both deserving and criminal poor beyond all prece- 
dent. The legislation was frequent and urgent, and 
was crowned by the well-known Act of 43 Elizabeth, 
giving the poor a legal title to maintenance, on the 
condition of work, for which latter purpose materials 
and workhouses were to be provided by the parish, 
and regulations were made defining the legal place 
of settlement of every British subject. The law of 
settlement worked adversely to the natural market 
for labour, and greatly tended to the formation of a 
pauper caste in the country. 

It is not necessary to detail the doleful steps and 
issues of poor-law legislation. In the year 1782, the 
parochial officers were by statute empowered to 
make up wages out of the rates. This system was 
nothing but the re-establishment of slavery. The 
tyrant was the assistant overseer, the slaveowners 
were the farmers as a body. The labourers had the 
power of appealing to the magistrates, and they did 
so until 1834. The battles between the hardened 
desperate pauper and the equally hardened assis- 
tant overseer, at petty sessions, were morally terrific. 
Indigence, piteous and real, was confounded with 
professional pauperism. The writer has frequently 
seen pale-faced, ill-clad women, with shivering chil- 
dren, standing in the village street in the rain, with- 
out food or proper clothing, appealing to the com- 
passion of the magistrates for some amelioration of 
the hard sentence, as they deemed it, of the over- 
seer. The coarse system of parish apprenticeship was 
a further degradation. Distressing scenes have been 





witnessed, of separation between parent and child, of 
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dread on the part of the former of a master whom 
they dreaded still more to object to in public; 
altogether it was an act in a slave drama, and quite 
unworthy of the land of liberty. The brightness of 
youth, the dawning of manhood or womanhood, 
were spent in bondage little less dark than actual 
slavery. In a large parish near the writer’s resi- 
dence, before 1834, all farm labourers, not servants, 
were paid alike one shilling per day out of the rates, 
and each person was assigned his or her work by the 
assistant overseer, under what was called the “‘ round 
system.’”’ Every labourer was billeted on a farmer, 
whether the latter required him or not, at the uni- 
form wage of a shilling a day. On Saturdays 
the assistant overseer made up the wages, not ac- 
cording to the man’s work, but by the addition of 
so many pence for a wife and each child. The 
burden of the poor-rates was so heavy that some 
estates were actually abandoned, the rates being 
more than the rent. So rapidly will a State become 
ruined under evil laws. Then came the poor law of 
1834, which, with all its faults, has slowly induced 
the agricultural labourer to learn his true aims and 
place in the body politic. Under the banner of 
national peace, industry will lead to property, and 
the kingdom shall become the “habitation of jus- 
tice. 





® urieties. 


INTERNATIONAL RutEs oN Neutrat Duties. —-The three 
rules laid down in Article v1 of the Washington Treaty, about 
which so much discussion has taken place, especially in regard 
to their application to other cases than the special American 

uestion, are as follows :—‘‘ A neutral Government is bound— 

irst.—To use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, 
or equipping within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which it has 
reasonable ground to believe is ‘intended to cruise or to carry on 
war against a Power with which it is at peace ; and also to use 
like diligence to prevent the departure from its jurisdiction of 
any vessel intended to cruise or carry on war as above, such 
vessel having been specially adapted, in whole or in part, within 
such jurisdiction, to warlike use. Secondly.—Not to permit or 
suffer either belligerent to make use of its ports or waters as the 
base of naval operations against the other, or for the purpose of 
the renewal or augmentation of military supplies or arms, or the 
recruitment of men. Thirdly.—To exercise due diligence in its 
own ports and waters, and, as to all persons within its jurisdic- 
tion, to prevent any violation of the foregoing obligations and 
duties.” [The dispute mainly lay as to the words ‘‘due dili- 
gence.” The British arbitrator maintained that this meant dili- 

ence within the compass of British municipal law. The majority 
Tecided that it meant diligence not only within existing law, 
but the prompt bringing of that law into a condition to meet 
the requirements of the emergency. In the case of the 
*¢ Alabama,” instead of waiting for the interpretation of muni- 
cipal law by crown law officers, the Government ought to have 
obtained prompt legislative sanction for seizing the ship, as in 
the case of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland at the 
Fenian time, when a Sill was passed by Parliament in a night.] 


TurKEsTAN.—At the Society of Arts an address was lately 
iven by Mr. R. B. Shaw on commerce with Central Asia. Sir 
i Rawlinson presided. Mr. Shaw described the condition 
of Eastern Turkestan, the country north and north-east of the 
Punjab. Socially he found its inhabitants peaceably disposed 
and eager for commerce, the country having open farmsteads 
scattered about it, the villages unwalled and straggling. The 
whole country had the appearance of having long enjoyed im- 
munity from wars, and Yarkund, its capital, had no less than 
sixty endowed colleges. As long as the present king holds sway 
little fear is entertained but that this peaceful state of things will 
prevail, and his disposition towards our Indian representatives 
seems to be of the most friendly character. Mr. Shaw, on his 
return to India, brought with him evidence of the large trade 





carried on between these people and Russia, chiefly in cotton 
goods, and, strange to say, of English manufacture. The Russians 
have found their way into Eastern Turkestan through Bokhara 

and, according to Mr. Shaw, introduce themselves by profferin« 
English manufactures, to be afterwards supplanted by Russian 
as soon as they have obtained a commercial footing in the 
country. Russia, he insisted, despite the incredulity of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, traded with these Toorks to the extent of 
five millions sterling, and as soon as they get command of any 
portion of the country they put a prohibitory duty upon English 
goods and let Russian pass free. The wants of the people are 
precisely those which our English manufacturers can best supply 
—piece goods of all kinds, chiefly cotton, but also woollen and 
mixed fabrics, to take the place of the coarse silken stuffs which 
they manufacture themselves. Tea from our Indian plantations 
and from China is in great demand, and may almost Be regarded 
as a necessary of life. If trade could be opened with these 
people they would form a channel to other and larger districts 
eastward through Thibet to the Western Provinces of the Chinese 
Empire, and as far as the great wall of China itself. The 
Russians estimate that the Kashgar market would supply a 

population of 60,000,000, and Mr. Shaw suggests that if the 

Toorks are able to pay the full price for English goods with the 
Russian profit upon them the direct trade would be profitable to 

our merchants, provided access to the country were safe and 

_ Upon this point Mr. Shaw dismisses the Eastern passes 

and fixes on the long valley of Chitral, which runs direct, in a 

north-easterly direction, from Peshawur to Yarkund. He 

describes it as a cart-road. Some idea of its character may be 

gathered from the fact that seventeen camels came with him from 

Yarkund to Lahore, and the only difficulty in the way of a large 

trade being carried on between India and the Toorks is the 

comparative insecurity of life and property when on the route. 

The Sovereign of Cabul, in whose dominions the pass lies, is not 

on good terms with the people of Cashmere, whose country 

skirts it on the east ; but the conference seemed to have hopes 

of a commercial treaty with the peoples concerned, and inas- 

much as English goods would pass through India free of duty, 

by claiming a drawback on crossing the northern frontier, they 

would have a perfectly free transit from Manchester to Yarkund 

and Kashgar. The conference thought this an opportunity not 

to: be lost by our merchants, especially as Russia is making 

every effort to get a firmer footing in the country than she has 

yet secured. 


A CENTENARIAN.—Onur obituary recently recorded the death, 
at the age of 103 years, of Miss Ann Wallace, daughter of the 
late John Wallace, of Cessnock and Kelly, West India merchant, 
who had large estates in Jamaica. The deceased lady wasa 
sister of the late Robert Wallace, Esq., of Kelly, for many years 
M.P. for Greenock, and also of General Sir James Maxwell 
Wallace, K.c.B. Various other members of the family 
attained advanced ages. The elder sister of the deceased, widow 
of the late Mr. James Murdoch, merchant, Glasgow, died in her 
ninety-fifth year; her brother Robert, above referred to, was 
approaching ninety at the time of his death ; and a sister who still 
survives, Lady Cuningham Fairlie, widow of the late Sir John C. 
Fairlie of Robertland and Fairlie, has considerably exceeded the 
‘fallotted span.” It should be noticed in connection with the 
death of Miss Wallace that her age has been authenticated by 
documentary evidence. In Augustof last year this was established, 
in a Chancery case connected with the Colquitt Trusts, before 
the Vice-Chancellor, by the evidence of our townsman, James 
Graham, Esq., writer, who produced documents that showed 
beyond all doubt that the deceased lady was born on the Ist 
July, 1770. The evidence was commented on at the time by 
the ‘‘ Times” and other newspapers, as supplying what is very 
unusual in cases of persons becoming centenarians, actual proof 
of the fact. Miss Wallace, who was a most accomplished and 
affable lady, enjoyed excellent health, and had possession of all 
her faculties till within a short period of her death.—-Glasgow 
Citizen. 


PREPARING AND Dryina SEAWEEDS AND LicHENS.—Float 
seaweeds, when small, in fresh water, having previously washed 
them well. Before floating them place white paper in the dish, 
so that they may expand over it. Then raise the pe care- 
fully and horizontally. The seaweeds will often adhere to the 
paper by their own glutinous surfaces. If they do not they 
must be pressed. Large seaweeds require to be well washed in 
boiling water, after which they may be dried with pressure like 
other plants. As for lichens, those which adhere to stones and 
rocks, or the bark of trees, must be placed in drawers without 
pressure ; the thin leafy kinds must be pressed like other 
plants,—D, w. 
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